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the glory of her arms, has not only been a shining
example to the rest of the Eastern nations, but has
rehabilitated considerably the lost prestige of the
Eastern peoples in the eyes of the Westerner and
given him a salutary lesson that he cannot always
expect to have the upper hand in the East. One of
the curious facts I learnt discussing these matters
with the Japanese was the low opinion they pos-
sessed of the people of India as a whole. One of them,
an editor of a newspaper, quite frankly told me that
though they were loath to give it out in public they*
really considered India as a degraded country and
the Indians as a degenerated set of men without a
spark of valour or manhood left in them and only
fit now to be the subjects and slaves of others. I
replied that knowing as I did their prowess in arms,
I could quite understand how they came to enter-
tain the notion they had about Indians, and then
went on to prove that it was entirely a wrong notion,
neither fair to us nor to those who had the destiny of
India at present in their hands, and in the end served
but to betray the ignorance of the Japanese about
the real condition of India of modern times. But
prejudices and prepossessions die hard! For, though
the editor could not well deny the few facts I men-
tioned on the spur of the moment to disprove his
theory, I did not leave him appreciably altered in his
settled opinions on the subject.

The first day at Kyoto I spent in taking an excur-
sion to Lake Biwa. The gtdde-books with one voice
call the scenery along the lake-shore "highly
picturesque." I at first thought the scenery very